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Association News 


I would like to make a report to the membership on the state of the 
Association, indicating its membership and activities, pointing out some of 
its successes and its problems, and reporting some of the plans for the 
coming year. 

There are now approximately 500 members of our organization, a 
figure which has not changed appreciably in recent years. We cannot 
analyze the membership with any degree of accuracy except to say that 
from the addresses we know about 90 belong to college faculties. 

The attendance at the recent December and March meetings in Bos- 
ton has probably averaged 150, and the May meeting, which is usually 
held elsewhere, has attracted almost 100. 

The Editor of the BULLETIN reports that both number and qaulity 
of manuscripts have improved in recent years, though he wishes me to add 
that this should not discourage anyone from submitting papers at any 
time. He is enthusiastic about the new Advisory Board which is being 
formed and which is to be formally announced in the December BUL- 
LETIN. He and the members of this Board and of the Editorial Board 
seek a balance between articles dealing with methods and materials of 
social studies on the one hand, and with content, particularly of a New 
England emphasis, on the other. 

The Business Manager sometimes still gives a pessimistic report to the 
Executive Committee, though these have been less frequent in recent 
years. Members can aid him by encouraging colleagues to join the As- 
sociation and by encouraging publishers’ representatives to place ads in 
the journal. The editor and the president are prepared to send copies of 
the BULLETIN and reprints of this page to all potential members whose 
names and addresses are sent to us. 

I had hoped to be able to include details on the program planned for 
December 10 at Boston University’s Speare Hall. A committee is plan- 
ning a meeting on the subject “Are We Neglecting the Fundamentals?” 
but we are not yet prepared to announce thé participants. An effort is 
being made to secure as speakers one of the critics of existing practices 
who has published his views and someone who will defend them. Details 
will be mailed to you soon. It is hoped to have one meeting during the 
year devoted to interpretation, a session that might parallel last May’s 
meeting on “What is New in Economics?” New points of view on other 
social studies or on certain periods of history have been suggested. 

It is hoped that members will indicate to officers the specific pro- 
grams they would like to have and will communicate to the officers any 
suggestions in regard to their Association. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dante. H. THomas, President 
University of Rhode Island 


By John C. Donovan* 


At the full tide of the Roosevelt Revolution in 1936, an astute 
politician by the name of James A. Farley quipped, “As Maine goes, so 
goes Vermont.” Now roughly two decades later new political forces have 
invalidated at least half of Farley’s aphorism. When the Maine voters in 
mid-September, 1954 elected Edmund S. Muskie, a Democrat, to serve as 
Governor for the next two years, those who search for political straws in 
the wind were able to speak somewhat more expansively of the prospects 
of a Democratic Congress after the November elections. And those who 
prefer to dig deeper in the shifting sands of American politics hoped that 
they might discover fresh evidence of certain subtle trends which are 
changing the nature of American politics. 

The raw facts concerning the minor revolution which struck Maine 
on September 13 are well-known by this time. Mr. Muskie in seeking his 
first state-wide office polled more than 135,000 votes as against some 
113,000 for the Republican incumbent, Burton M. Cross. Thus for the 
first time in twenty years the voters in the Pine Tree state elected a 
Democratic Chief Executive. Maine citizens have established a reputation 
for supporting the Republican ticket with monotonous regularity. As 
applied to the Governorship, only three Democrats have made it since the 
Civil War. 

Of course, even in 1954, despite Muskie’s victory, the Republican 
party managed to control the entire Congressional delegation. The real 
significance of the voting for Senator and Representatives lies in the way 
in which the usual Republican margin was cut. In the First and Second 
Congregational districts the Republican incumbents were pressed harder 
than they ever had been in their previous victories. Robert Hale in the 
First won his seventh consecutive term with 52% of the vote, the lowest 
he had ever received. Charles Nelson in the Second garnered 53.7%, his 
poorest showing in four House electiohs. In the overwhelmingly Re- 
publican Third district Clifford McIntire polled 60.3% as compared to 
76.2% in 1952. Even the magic appeal of Margaret Chase Smith was 
noticeably dimmer. Her 1954 percentage—58.4—contrasts sharply with 
her record 71.4% in 1948. On balance, the figures hardly constituted 
the smashing endorsement of the Eisenhower “team” which Republican 
orators repeatedly asked for in the closing weeks of the Maine campaign. 
As a result of the 1954 voting percentages some observers now place the 
First and Second Maine Congressional districts in the “doubtful” category. 


* Associate Professor of Government, Bates College. 
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How did it come about that a “safe” state with a long record of 
monolithic party loyalty deserted the partisan cause at a vital moment 
when its national administration certainly needed signs of widespread 
popular support? Did the Maine upsurge of Democratic strength presage 
a nation-wide trend later in the fall? Or can the Muskie victory in Maine 
be explained away in terms of peculiarly local issues, circumstances and 
personalities? The answers to these questions probably lie hidden in the 
swift rush of events within the state of Maine since March, 1954. 

In mid-March last year the political observer would have said and 
with considerable justification, that the Democratic party in Maine had 
finally reached its all-time low point. Its showing in 1952 had been 
pitiful. Two years later there were virtually no Democratic candidates 
available for major public office. Muskie himself as National Committee- 
man and the sole leader with a state-wide reputation was deeply dis- 
couraged The organization was virtually non-existing. There were local 
Democratic committees in only 123 of the more than 500 Maine towns. 
The state committee seemed mired in a morass of indecisiveness and 
inaction. 

When the Democratic brethern assembled in the city of Lewiston on 
March 26 and 27, 1954, for their biennial convention, there was no special 
reason to assume that they would do anything more than make and listen 
to the usual quota of political addresses, then formulate a set of platform 
platitudes, and finally disband to the war cry, “Wait Till ’56.” It did 
not seem probable that Mr. Averell Harriman, imported as the major 
speaker, would strike the spark that would ignite Maine Democracy. It 
should be added that Maine uses the direct primary for nominations hence 
the convention serves largely a propagandistic function. 

Actually even before the convention assembled the process of change 
was at work beneath the surface. The catalytic agent in this case appeared 
in the person of Frank Morey Coffin, thirty-five year old attorney, who 
had been selected by the State committee to serve as chairman of the pre- 
convention platform-drafting committee. Coffin, who is certainly one 
of the most intelligent and articulate individuals to enter Maine politics 
in several decades, apparently had no desire to perform his function in the 
usual lifeless manner. It was his inspiration to mail out hundreds of ques- 
tionnaires all over the state requesting detailed replies to a long list of 
questions bearing on significant Maine issues. The response was over- 
whelming, and some Republicans as well as Democrats offered their 
suggestions. 

From this point forward Coffin rapidly emerged as the strongest 
single organizational leader in the party. Paradoxically, his position was 
strengthened by his relative lack of political experience. He had never been 
a candidate for any elective office, local or state, and hence he had escaped 
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the incredible factional bickering which has long been a feature of 
minority party politics in Maine. On the other hand, Coffin’s personal 
background was bound to bring him the respect of loyal party workers. 
His grandfather, Frank Andrew Morey, was a powerful figure in the 
Maine party in the Wilson era. Furthermore, Coffin, as a native of Lewis- 
ton (a Democratic island in a sea of Republicanism), had the support of 
important Franco-American politicians who are supposed to look askance 
at any potential “Yankee” political leader. 

At the convention Coffin continued to apply a “grass-roots” tech- 
nique to the business of platform-making. When the time came to put 
the platform in final form, he rejected the legendary smoke-filled room 
and instead insisted that the discussion and final drafting be done in open 
session with the public and the press invited to attend. The techniques 
used, simple and unsensational though they may be, nevertheless provoked 
a remarkably favorable response on the part of the Maine press, which is 
thoroughly Republican. 

Before the convention was over the various factions in the party had 
agreed that Coffin was the only man who could possibly take over the 
key job of State Chairman. Once the decision was made, the entire 
atmosphere of Democratic politics was altered. Coffin, a man of relentless 
energy, immediately undertook what then appeared to be the discouraging 
task of lining up a reasonably attractive slate of candidates for the major 
offices. (The Portland Press Herald a day after the convention ran an 
editorial entitled, “First, Second—And Reverse,” referring to the well- 
received platform, Coffin’s selection as State Chairman, and finally, the 
apparently hopeless assignment of locating attractive candidates.) 

Coffin’s first object was clear: to persuade Edmund S. Muskie to run 
for a major office. Muskie, as National Committeeman, was easily the 
best-known Democrat in the state. He had had three terms in the state 
legislature and had also served there as minority leader. His personal 
qualities had won the outspoken admiration of more than a few prominent 
Republicans. For a brief time Muskie had served as head of the O.P.S. in 
Maine, and while the assignment might not appear to possess political ad- 
vantages, it did offer Muskie an opportunity to meet people in many of 
the smaller communities. 

In view of his personal qualities, it would not make sense to use 
Muskie as a sacrifical goat. If he were to run, he deserved the benefit of 
a strong and well-balanced ticket; hence the desirability of persuading able 
but reluctant Democrats to seek Congressional seats in °54 rather than 56. 
This was to prove the toughest assignment Coffin and Muskie had faced 
up to that time. Since Maine was presumed safe for the Republicans and 
in the absence of anything that might be called a state-wide Democratic 
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organization, the best of the prospective candidates might have a natural 
preference for waiting this one out. 

For example, it was reasonably clear that Margaret Chase Smith 
would want to return to the Senate of the United States. And what 
Democrat would care to spend his summer and his life savings in the 
effort to dislodge the lady Senator with her enormous personal following? 
At this point, Dame Fortune smiled sweetly upon the new Democratic 
leaders. Although he had better reasons than many for his reluctance to 
run, Professor Paul A. Fullam, Chairman of the Department of History 
and Government, Colby College, indicated that he would feel a moral 
obligation to offer effective opposition to the Senator. Fullam was deeply 
disturbed by the trends of national politics, and he felt a special concern 
for the developments in our foreign policy under the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. 

With the head of the ticket apparently in good condition, it became 
somewhat easier to locate Congressional aspirants. By April 19, the day 
for filing nomination papers, James Oliver in the First District, Thomas 
Delehanty in the Second, and Kenneth Colbath in the Third had an- 
nounced their candidacies. Oliver, a Portland realtor and formerly a Re- 
publican Congressman, had been the unsuccessful Democratic candidate 
for Governor in 1952. Delehanty, like Coffin a young Lewiston attorney, 
had had a wartime career with the F.B.I. and served as minority leader in 
the last legislature. Colbath, a small businessman in Aroostook County in 
northern Maine, had had very little previous political experience. 

Professor Fullam did not make his final decision to run until April 
15 with the deadline for filing petitions falling on the 19th. With the 
benefit of hindsight, it is now possible to see a sign of things to come in 
the fact that Fullam supporters who needed 4,000 signatures easily met 
the quota in three days of activity and actually exceeded it by thousands. 

It was generally agreed that the Democrats now had assembled the 
strongest ticket in at least twenty years. Before the ticket was complete, 
the new chairman had persuaded the state committee to hire a full-time 
executive secretary on an annual basis to handle organizational, publicity, 
and financial matters. On Coffin’s recommendation, the committee hired 
Don Nicoll, a young radio-television newsman, for the newly-created 
position. The boldness of the move lies in the fact the party treasury 
was virtually empty at the time. However, Coffin devoted weeks of in- 
tensive effort to the matter of finances, and apparently he met with con- 
siderable success because the Democrats proceeded to conduct a full-scale 
campaign with great emphasis being placed on television, a notoriously 
expensive medium. 

The campaign itself was rather slow in developing, which is not at 
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all unusual in Maine politics—and for very good reasons. The primaries 
are held late in June, followed by a natural lull. July is not an ideal 
month for intense politicking since a great many people here are, of 
course, preoccupied with the tourist trade while others are themselves en- 
joying the recreational advantages of Vacationland. Consequently, as is 
customary, it was August before either party warmed up to the occasion. 

Once the battle was joined the Republicans stressed their seniority 
and experience. (“There is no substitute for experience.”) They also 
placed great emphasis, with a personal assist from Vice-President Nixon, 
on the necessity of a strong Republican majority as a vote of confidence 
in the Eisenhower Administration. The Democrats, on the other hand, 
having talked largely of the need for a two-party system during the early 
weeks of the campaign, then shifted to “It’s Time for a Change,” and 
finally concentrated their attack on various aspects of Maine’s basic 
economic problems. Probably the most potent Democratic theme 
criticized the state administration for its alleged indifference in the face 
of economic recession and the failure of the Maine economy to keep pace 
with either the New England or the national rate of expansion. 


In short, the electoral battle in Maine apparently was fought largely 
in terms of local issues. The fact that the head of the state administration 
was defeated while the national office-holders emerged victorious would 
seem to substantiate this conclusion. Nevertheless, it may very well have 
been the undercurrent of fear with respect to economic recession which 
helped to tip the scale in favor of Muskie and to reduce the Republican 
margin elsewhere. National politicians in both parties would be well 
advised not to underestimate the potential force of fear in other states 
in economic distress. 

In one respect, one might find the greatest significance in the fact 
that Muskie won the Governorship in this rock-ribbed citadel of Re- 
publicanism not only despite being a Democrat but also despite the alleged 
political handicap of his Catholic religion. Muskie, incidentally, is the 
first Roman Catholic to be elected Chief Executive in Maine. Until 
September 13, it was a basic axiom of Maine practical politics that only a 
Protestant with a good “Yankee” name could win high office and 
especially the Governorship. In terms of possible national significance, we 
have one more example which suggests that the hard rock of tradition is 
subject to a slow and inexorable process of erosion. When Negro child- 
ren are seated in the same classrooms with white children in the national 
capital and a young Democrat of Catholic faith has moved into the Blaine 
Mansion in Augusta, Maine, we may be sure that dynamic change is one 
of the most important (and elusive) aspects of the American political 
process. 
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Another striking feature of the recent Maine election was the per- 
sistence (and skill) with which thousands of citizens split their tickets. 
In town after town Senator Smith and Edmund Muskie drew nearly 
identical votes. The reasons for this heavy incidence of split-ticket voting 
are probably complex. It seems clear that Muskie in particular was able 
to profit from the psychological groundwork which the Republicans laid 
in 1952. If after twenty years a change was desirable nationally, how 
much more compelling was the argument that Maine needed a change 


after ninety years. 


The factor of personalities had a bearing on the outcome, in the 
opinion of most informed observers. Governor Cross was a political tech- 
nician with many years of experience in the state legislature before assum- 
ing office in 1952 as Chief Executive. Without going into the merits of 
the case, some would argue that actually Cross was an effective Governor, 
but it is unlikely that even his warmest admirers would describe his as a 
colorful personality. He also won the active opposition of some Re- 
publican politicians who felt he was using patronage to build a personal 
machine. 

Muskie, forty years of age, had the advantage of youthfulness, if it 
is an advantage in Maine politics. The word “Lincolnesque” may be used 
in describing Muskie in all fairness. He is tall, wiry, almost gaunt, with 
a warmth and sincerity of feeling which he is able to communicate to the 
average voter. He is also gifted with a superior intelligence and an easy, 
almost conversational style of oratory. As already indicated, Muskie 
during his years in the legislature had won the affection and admiration 
of several important Republican leaders. The importance of this can be 
seen in the fact that Maine has only 92,000 registered Democrats, hardly 
enough to bring victory in a normal state-wide contest. Fred C. Scribner, 
Jr., Republican national committeeman, stated the day after the election: 
“The Republicans elected Muskie, there’s no question about it.” But one 
hardly needs a Gallup poll to discover that a sizable minority of Maine 
Republicans have registered with the majority party in past years simply 
because they did not see any effective alternative locally. In a number 
of cases this kind of Maine Republican displays an attitude toward the 
national administration which falls somewhat short of idolatry. 

All of which leads to a final question or two: Where do the Maine 
Democrats go from here? It Maine moving in the direction of a func- 
tioning two-party system? One thing is clear: at this moment the Maine 
Democrats have their foot in the door. They seem to have made a sharp 
initial impression on the voting public, but this will require much further 


(Continued on Page 28) 


The Teaching of Local and State History 
in Connecticut 


By Dorothy M. Shields and Louise B. MacCormack* 


Few states can boast of a heritage as proud as that of Connecticut. 
One of the original thirteen states, she has played a major part in the 
establishment of representative government in the United States, while 
the roll call of her famous sons is a long and illustrious one. Surrounded 
as they are by a wealth of historical tradition and legend, one might ex- 
pect to find that Connecticut’s boys and girls are being offered a social 
studies program rich in local and state history. In view of the increased 
interest in this phase of American history, a study was made by the 
authors to determine the present status of the teaching of local and state 
history in Connecticut. 

Legal Requirements 

The first step in the study was to consult the General Statutes of 
Connecticut. It was found that legally the teachers of Connecticut are 
obligated to teach both local and state history. The following statutes 
from the “Laws Related to Education” pertain directly to this require- 
ment:! 

Section 1349 G. S.—Towns to Maintain Schools, Prescribed courses 
of study. “...In said school shall be taught by teachers legally qualified; 
reading; spelling; writing; English grammar; geography; arithmetic; 
United States, state and local history, the duties of citizenship, which shall 
include the study of town, state, and federal government; ... .” 

Section 1352 G. S. Citizenship Courses in State-Supported and 
Secondary Schoolss “All state teachers colleges and all high, preparatory, 
and secondary schools... shall give a course of instruction in the duties 
and responsibilities of United States citizenship. ...” 

Section 1353 G. S$. Citizenship Courses in Grade Schools. “An ele- 
mentary course in duties and responsibilities of United States citizenship 
shall be taught for a period of not less than one year in the eighth 
grade....” 

Section 1354 G. S. Subjects to be Included in Citizenship Courses. 
“...a) the study of the origin and development of constitutional govern- 
ment, including the Fundamental Orders, the charter granted to the Con- 
necticut Colony by King Charles,...and the Constitution of Con- 


necticut. ...” 


* Miss Shields teaches in the high school, and Miss MacCormack in the elementary 
school of Bristol, Connecticut. 
1 General Statutes of Connecticut, Revision of 1949, Volume I, Sections 1-3052. 
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Section 1357 G. S. Copies of Courses in Citizenship to be filed with 
the Secretary of the State Board. “The Board of Education of each 
town... shall file with the Secretary of the State Board of Education a 
copy of such courses in citizenship. ...” 

It may be noted that Section 1349 merely declares that local and 
state history shall be taught but neither the grade placement nor the 
amount of time to be devoted to such a study is indicated. 

Although Section 1353 requires that citizenship shall be taught for a 
period of not less than one year in the eighth grade, the State Department 
of Education interprets this rather broadly and accepts reasonable sub- 
stitutions. 

Source of Data 

To secure further necessary data, a questionnaire was designed to ob- 
tain information relevant to the methods and materials used in the teach- 
ing of local and state history, the problems of such a program and the 
success achieved. 

The instrument was sent to teachers in a representative number of 
towns in Connecticut. Four criteria were applied to the selection of 
communities to be surveyed: (1) population, (2) geographical distribu- 
tion, (3) type of community, and (4) historical background. Two 
hundred fifty questionnaires were sent to forty towns and cities; one 
hundred thirty-four replies were received from thirty-six communities. 
The findings reported in the remainder of the article are based primarily 


upon the answers received in the questionnaires. 


The Program in Grades 1-6 

In general, throughout Connecticut, the tendency is to teach local 
history in Grades 3 or 4 with some towns placing the work in Grade 5. 
State history is taught principally in Grade 5, frequently as part of a unit 
on the New England States. 

In teaching local and state history, most Connecticut teachers or- 
ganize their instruction around subject matter units with some basing 
their instruction on daily assignments while a few report an integrated 
program. The amount of time spent on the subject varies greatly from 
merely incidental teaching to as much as forty clock hours per school 
year. As might be expected, the older towns, with rich historical back- 
grounds, stress the teaching of local history to a somewhat greater degree 
than do the more recently founded towns. The historical background of 
a town, however, seems to have no significant bearing upon the amount of 
time spent in teaching state history. 

An examination of Farmington’s new social studies course reveals the 
increasing emphasis being placed upon the teaching of local and state 
history in the community. Four grades will stress this phase of history: 
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Grade 3 will study the Farmington Indians, Grage 4 will develop life in 
colonial Farmington, Grade § will bring in historical incidents in Farm- 
ington—the visit of Rochambeau, the Farmington Canal, etc., and Grade 
8 will review and enlarge upon Farmington and Connecticut history. It 
is contemplated making full use of interested members of the historical 
society in preparing mimeographed booklets on Farmington and Con- 
necticut history suitable for class use. 

A major problem faced by all teachers of local and state history in 
Connecticut is the lack of available materials of instruction. It was 
hoped that this survey, through a compilation of all the materials used 
throughout the state, could provide some helpful resource suggestions for 
all teachers of Connecticut history. However, the combined listings of 
resource material obtained from the questionnaire survey were very 
meager, indicating one of the great handicaps in presenting an effective 
program. 

Reading material for elementary school children on the local history 
level is difficult to locate. Most town libraries have a wealth of resource 
material but it is not suitable for pupils of Grades 1-6. Hartford’s 
solution to this problem may prove of interest to other communities who 
are seeking an answer to this difficulty. In Hartford, the boys and girls 
of the fourth grade use a booklet, The Story of Hartford, Connecticut, 
written by the Director of Elementary Education in that city, Miss 
Katherine H. Daniels, and illustrated by students in the city’s high schools. 
It is hoped that at the next printing this booklet can be made available to 
schools outside of Hartford. 

The list of available books on the state history level is somewhat 
longer but is still very inadequate. The following reading materials were 
listed as being in use: 

Connecticut State Register and Manual 

Daugherty, James. An Outline of Government in Connecticut. Case 

Lockwood and Brainard, 1947. 

G. Fox and Co. Highways and Byways of Connecticut. 1947. 

Hartford Times. Story of Connecticut. Vols. I, I, Ill. 1935. 

Mills, Lewis. History of Connecticut. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1932 and 1953. 
Newton, Caroline. Once Upon a Time in Connecticut. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1916. 

Pamphlets prepared by the Connecticut Tercentenary Commission 
are also available. Unfortunately, few of the books were written with the 
elementary school child in mind and some of them, particularly Highways 
and Byways of Connecticut and the Hartford Times Story of Con- 
necticut, are now out of print. 
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The list of audio-visual materials is very meager. Most teachers find 
that they must turn to films and filmstrips on New England colonial life. 
Two films—Connecticut—Land of Steady Habits issued by the State 
Board of Education, and The Valley of the Housatonic secured from the 
Connecticut Light and Power Company—are available but are not pri- 
marily historical films. The survey indicated the following filmstrips in 
use: Connecticut Indians, Connecticut Inventors, The Connecticut Silver 
Industry and Exploring Our State: Connecticut. Teachers supplement 
these with their own personal photographs and 33mm. slides. 


Were it not for a lack of funds and restrictions imposed by some 
Boards of Education, field trips would be a more important feature in the 
social studies program. Most towns have many places of local historical 
interest—colonial homes, old mills, early burial grounds, etc. Also, the 
Barnum Museum of Bridgeport, the Bristol Clock Museum, the Children’s 
Museum and the Wadsworth Museum of Hartford, the Farmington 
Museum, the Marine Historical Museum of Mystic, the Yale Art Gallery 
(the Colonial Room), and the Peabody Museum of New Haven are used 
not only by local groups but by classes from surrounding communities. 

In addition to the problems already mentioned, one other is very im- 
portant. This is the lack of time. Many teachers find their social studies 
curricula so crowded with other topice that it is impossible to treat local 
and state history adequately. Because most teachers feel that more state 
and local history should be taught, they point to the need for a careful re- 
vision of their courses of study in order to provide a definite time and 
place for such teaching. 

The Program in Grades 7-12 

At the junior and senior high school level, most teaching of state and 
local history is integrated with courses in American history or community 
civics. Although not specifically required by statute, local history is 
taught by a majority of the teachers replying to the survey. In general, 
local history is said to be taught “incidentally,” whereas state history is 
usually taught through a definite, planned program. Even where ap- 
parently little or no state history is being taught, teachers are pratically 
unanimous in the opinion that more should be taught. Throughout the 
entire survey, it is obvious that in addition to the many Connecticut 
teachers who, because of their great personal interest in the subject, are 
doing an effective job of presenting it to their classes, still others are now 
becoming convinced of the significance and importanct of teaching state 
and local history. 

Here again, as in the elementary grades, the lack of sufficient ma- 
terials of instruction, even where fairly successful programs are being 
carried on, constitutes a very serious problem. 
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Cited by many teachers as a major source of material were the fol- 
lowing two books, which, as their titles indicate, are valuable for infor- 
mation concerning the state government, but contain little concerning 
the early history of the state: 

Buckley, William, and Perry, Charles. Connecticut, The State and its 

Government. New York: Oxford Book Company, 1943. 

Daugherty, James. An Outline of Government in Connecticut. 

Prepared by the Connecticut General Assembly, 1944. 
Unfortunately, in many instances, the only book supplementing the 
capsule treatment of state history in a standard American history text 
book, is the Connecticut State Register and Manual. This book is un- 
doubtedly of great value, but the student who does not have further re- 
course to information about the early history of his state is certainly 
hampered in his understanding of his “proud heritage.” 
Happily, the foregoing does not represent the total picture of the 
material of instruction available to junior and senior high school students 
of Connecticut history. Pamphlets prepared by the Connecticut Ter- 
centenary Commission (circa 1935) may be obtained from most public 
libraries, and contain well-written material on such topics as Connecticut 
and Her Founders; History of Connecticut, Its People and Institutions; 
Connecticut Inventors. Also available, and used to some extent as a basic 
text, is the Story of Connecticut by Lewis Sprague Mills (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932 and 1953). 
Excellent reading for the adult and suitable for superior high school 
students are the following: 
Allis, Marguerite. Historic Connecticut. New York: Grosset and 
Dunlap, 1934. 

Shepard, Odell. Connecticut Past and Present. New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 1939. 

Sterry, I. H., and Garrigus, W. H. They Found a Way. Brattleboro, 
Vermont: Stephen Daye Press, 1938. 

Reading material on the local history level is even more difficult to 
find. Local libraries have invaluable documented accounts and early 
records, which obviously can not be made available for students’ use. The 
writing of histories of such towns as New Haven and Bristol has been 
made possible by special financial grants, and the books have been supplied 
to the schools. In many towns, teacher-made resources have been primary 
aids in the teaching of local history. 

Audio-visual materials are also extremely limited. The same films 
listed for the elementary grades are used in Grades 7-12. Many schools 
are attempting to develop their own materials. Students in Greenwich 
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and New Haven have participated in making filmstrips and slides showing 
historical sites in or near their communities. 

An examination of the questionnaires and courses of study reveals 
some interesting programs. Housatonic Valley Regional High School in 
Falls Village reports: 

“We are a regional high school, so seven different towns are repre- 
sented. A project is done by each student related to his own town— 
history, government, economic life, ordinances, customs, traditions, re- 
ligions, recreation, population, and advantages.” 

In a rather complete unit on the “History and Government of Con- 
necticut” in West Hartford, a suggested activity mentioned in the course 
of study is tracing family genealogies and noting connections with early 
Connecticut settlers. 

In order to verify the findings of the questionnaire, visits were made 
to a number of schools in Connecticut. The authors were fortunate in 
being able to visit some schools in Connecticut where teachers are 
especially interested in the study of state history and where a rather com- 
prehensive program has evolved. One such school was Madison School in 
Bridgeport, with an excellent factual outline of study used in the eighth 
grade. A portion of it follows: 


I. The Dutch in Connecticut 
II. Early Connecticut 
A. Why founded 
B. Leader—Thomas Hooker 
C. Settlements—Hartford, Windsor, Wethersfield 
D. Government 
1. Fundamental Orders 
2. Charter of 1662 
Ill. Indian Affairs 
A. Pequot War 
B. New England Confederation 
IV. Connecticut’s Part in the French and Indian War 
V. Connecticut’s Part in the Revolutionary War 
A. Israel Putnam 
B. Nathan Hale 
C. Benedict Arnold 
D. Jonathan Trumbull 
E. Ethan Allen 
VI. Connecticut’s Part in Making the Constitution 
VII. Connecticut’s Part in the War of 1812 
VIII. Westward Movement 
A. Moses Cleveland 


TEACHING CONNECTICUT HISTORY 


B. Moses Austin 
C. Stephen Austin 


IX. The Civil War 

A. Harriet Beecher Stowe 

B. John Brown 

C. Henry Ward Beecher 

Similar programs, outlined more briefly, were reported by many other 

teachers. In every case where a definite, planned program was in progress, 
both teachers and pupils were interested and enthusiastic and evaluated the 
program as “very successful.” 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


In general, in the elementary schools, early Connecticut history is 
sutdied at either the third, fourth, or fifth grade level. All systems in the 
state should present American history and citizenship courses at the eighth 
grade level, but the results of the survey indicate that there is a need to 
call this legal requirement to the attention of those teachers concerned. 
At the high school level it is the general practice to require a course of 
American history at the junior year although the “citizenship” require- 
ments are very broadly interpreted. 

The most serious problem in carrying out this program is one of 
materials. The number of books, pamphlets and audio-visual materials 
available is so meager that duplication occurs in the elementary and 
secondary schools. Connecticut—Land of Steady Habits may well seem 
to have become exactly that to a child who has viewed the film in fifth 
grade, in eighth grade, and again in high school. With the limited number 
of books available, few of which have been written with the reading levels 
of the children in mind, the same texts must be presented to all pupils re- 
gardless of their reading ability. 

Furthermore, there is no indication that adequate use is being made of 
those materials which are available. Possibly this is because teachers are 
not fully aware of materials which can be obtained from libraries, his- 
torical societies, museums, and other agencies. There is a great need for 
a number of resource units on various phases of Connecticut history. 

A good basic text in Connecticut history written at a seventh or 
eighth grade reading level would be a worthwhile contribution to the field. 
A carefully planned teacher’s guide or a series of resource units should 
probably supplement such a text. The teacher would then have readily 
available suggestions for initiating various units of Connecticut history, 
supplementary information, lists of resource and reference materials, di- 
rections for carrying on certain activities and means of testing and 
evaluating the program. This kind of guide, properly used, would insure 
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a more comprehensive program in state and local history than is now 
generally being taught. 
Looking Toward the Future 

The State Department of Education is concerned and disturbed over 
the lack of available materials and is taking steps to help correct this 
situation. The Department is co-sponsoring a film, “Bulwark of the Re- 
public,” which is designed to show the part Connecticut played in the 
formation of our country. It is hoped that this film will be available by 
the fall of 1955. 

There also has been discussion about contacting some of the well- 
known authors in the state who might be interested in developing his- 
torical materials suitable for school use and in preparing this material for 
commercial publication.” 

For the past year a committee headed by Mr. Alanson C. Harper of 
Roger Ludlow High School, Fairfield, Connecticut, has been at work in 
an attempt to produce a resource unit for use in the teaching of Con- 
necticut History and Life. This project was initiated informally through 
the Connecitcut Social Studies Teachers Association. No material, how- 
ever, has been released from this source as yet. 

In view of these efforts and the growing concern among the teachers 
themselves, it is hoped that a more vital, effective program will soon be 
developed. 


2 General Statute 1486 Free Textbooks and Supplies may prove helpful in this situation. 
This statute provides: “In each town the board of education shall purchase such 
books, either as regular texts or as supplementary books and supplies, as are necessary 
to meet the needs of instruction in the schools of the town or district....” The 
implication here is that if local and state history must be taught, then the textbooks 
for such teaching must be provided. 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


Nov. 24-26 National Council for the Social Studies 
Annual Meeting in New York City. 


Dec. 10 Meeting of the New England Association 
of Social Studies Teachers at Speare Hall, 
Boston University. 


New England Tomorrow 


By Albert S. Carlson* 

One billion more persons will live in this world by the year 2,000. 
Thirty-eight million more persons will live in the United States by 1975. 
New England’s location permits it to take advantage of the larger demand 
for new products and more food. World and United States growth is not 
to ““The West and South” but to the coasts. Population and industry is 
increasing in areas already well-developed and particularly in the coastal 
areas. Also there is more migration north and south to northern and 
tropical land rather than east and west along isotherms as in the past. 
New England possesses a better location to areas of population growth, to 
sources of raw materials and markets now and in the next 50 years than 
it has enjoyed in the last 50. Our economic progress of the past was great 
and our well-being is envied by many other regions. It will continue 
great and improve! 

What are the proofs of New England’s high economic and social de- 
velopment? New England’s immediate and long-run future is excellent, 
if we mean that New England will continue to keep its present high 
population, and even increase in actual numbers, and its people will con- 
tinue to enjoy high incomes, good schools and colleges, medical care, fine 
recreation facilities and well-planned and well built communities and 
homes. This is true in sqite of the fact that New England today is one 
of the most highly developed regions economically. 

At present, New England occupies 2.2 per cent of the land area of 
the United States but has 6.2 per cent of the population; 12.6 per cent of 
the persons in manufacturing; 7.2 per cent of the income payments to 
individuals. The more than 134 persons per square mile makes it one of 
the most densely populated regions of the world. Thus, a small region is 
most intensively used and its share of the country’s population, income 
and persons in manufacturing is high. 

When we compare progress in other areas to that of New England it 
shows that: the population of New England is larger than 39 other states 
of which 18 are larger in area, 21 smaller; the per capita personal income 
in New England is larger that in 33 states; more persons are engaged in 
manufacturing in New England than in 41 states; a larger percentage of 
non-agricultural employment in New England in 1945 than in 40 states; 
and a larger percentage of United States total income payments to in- 


* Professor of Geography, Dartmouth College; also Executive Secretary, Dartmouth- 
Lake Sunapee Region Association, New Hampshire, and currently Chairman of the 
Sub-committee on Agriculture, Forestry and Mining of the Research Committee of 
the New England Council. 
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dividuals in New England than in 39 states; newly-constructed manu- 
facturing plants valued at over $100,000 and built from 1945 to 1948 
were less in number in 37 states, and the value of these plants was less in 
30 states; percentage increase in population from 1940 to 1948 was larger 
in New England than in 26 states and percentage gain in per capita in- 
come was higher in New England than in 4 states; in population, New 
England exceeds all of the 23 states smaller than her in area except New 
York and Pennsylvania, while Ohio and Illinois approach the New 
England figure. 


Table I 

WHERE PEOPLE LIVE AND WORK IN THE UNITED STATES 
Section (1) Area (2) % Population 
of U.S. in sq. mi. U.S. Area 1900 1930 1950 
Urban 
Industrial 679,144 22.5 50,265,762 77,500,835 90,824,127 
South 781,657 25.4 17,911,902 28,745,213 35,276,253 
Far West 323,866 10.5 2,416,692 8,194,533 14,343,757 
West 1,171,112 38.1 4,937,168 8,334,465 9,674,952 
Section % of U.S. Population % of Total Non-Agricultural 


of U.S. 1900 1930 1949 Income to In- Employ. Apr. 1952 
Individuals 1949 Total % 


Urban 
Industrial 66 63 60.26 68.1 29,231,700 65 
South 23 23 22.4 1€.2 7,834,600 17.4 
Far West 3 6.6 11.07 11.3 4,670,800 10 
West 6.4 6.7 6.25 5.4 2,988,600 6.4 
Indust. Const. 
Mfg. Employ- % U.S. Mfg. Contracts over 
ment April Employment $100,000 awarded % 

1952 1939 1948 1952 Jul.|’45-Ju. $1 distr. 
Urban 
Industrial 11,954,400 75 76.2 74 2,222 53 
South 2,340,100 15.3 14.5 14.7 1,674 35 
Far West 1,260,600 6.6 7.0 7.7 400 8.5 


West 387,300 2 2.1 2 144 3.0 
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Figures used are from Census Bureau Publications, except for Manufacturing Em- 
ployment, from Bureau of Labor Statistics and U. S. Dept. of Labor and Industrial Con- 
struction Contracts from Territorial Information Dept., Commonwealth Edison Co., and 
Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois, October 1951. 

The Urban-Industrial section includes New England, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana. Illinois. 
Kentuckey, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri,; the South includes Norczh 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi. Louisiana 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas; the West includes North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, Idaho, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah. Nevada. New Mexico. 
Arizona,; the Far West includes Oregon, Washington, and California. 

The annual report of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston for 1954 
puts the situation as follows: In the smallest of the country’s regions and 
with but meager material resources, the people of New England have built 
an outstanding economy—complex, resilient and dynamic. Its complexity 
grows in part out of its more than three centuries of development. Its 
resilience and dynamics stem from the New Englander’s basic character 
and the society which he has created. 

New England’s six sovereign and sometimes vehemently independent 
states contain only six per cent of the country’s population—considerably 
less than the New York-New Jersey metropolitan area alone. 


Yet, “there were probably not 10 countries in the world whose 
annual income equaled New England’s,” reported the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers to the President in 1951. 

“If the country as a whole,” they continued, “produced as much 
income per square mile as New England... the national income would be 
raised to. .. about three times the current income of the country.” 

What are some of the major factors leading to New England’s “‘ad- 
vanced stage of economic development” and influencing its future 
growth? 

Internally, New England has geographic resources, people with drive 
and experienced management working together to create many of the 
following assets: 

The population of New England is sufficiently skilled, or possesses 
the aptitudes for training, so that labor costs in plants manufacturing 
articles that are complicated, or that require high tolerances or style, can 
be kept at a low enough cost to compete with similar firms located in 
other regions. Furthermore, it seems that the labor group can be de- 
pended on to supply its share of new inventions. However, the part that 
our labor will play in manufacturing in the future depends more than in 
the past on adequate training, cooperative union policies and successful 
management-labor relations. 

There are nearly 10,000,000 persons in New England today and some 
2,000,000 of these were added during the last 34 years. Most of these 
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Table Il 
TOTAL POPULATION AND 
URBAN-RURAL DISTRIBUTION 1940-50 
Percentof Percent 
Total Population New England _ Increase 


State 1940 1950 1940 1950 1940-50 
Maine 847,226 913,744 10.0 9.8 7.8 
New Hampshire 491,524 533,242 5.8 5.7 8.5 
Vermont 359,231 377,747 4.3 4.1 5.2 
Massachusetts 4,316,721 4,690,514 $1.2 50.4 8.7 
Rhode Island 713,346 791,896 8.5 8.5 11.0 
Connecticut 1,709,242 2,007,280 20.2 21.5 17.4 


New England 8,437,290 9,314,423 100.0 100.0 10.4 


United States 131,669,275 150,697,000 - - 14.5 
State Urban-rural Distribution—1950 Per cent of State 
Urban Rural Urban Rural 
Maine 472,000 441,774 $1.7 48.3 
New Hampshire 306,806 226,436 57.5 42.5 
Vermont 137,612 240,135 36.4 63.6 
Massachusetts 3,959,239 731,275 84.4 15.6 
Rhode Island 667,212 124,684 84.3 15.7 
Connecticut 1,558,642 448,638 77.6 22.4 
New England 7,101,511 2,212,942 76.2 23.8 
United States 96,028,000 54,669,000 63.7 36.3 
Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Table III 
POPULATION DENSITY—1950 
Square Miles Population 
State of Land Area Population per sq. mile 
Maine 31,040 913,744 29.4 
Vermont 9,278 377,747 40.7 
New Hampshire 9,024 $33,242 59.1 
Massachusetts 7,907 4,690,514 $93.2 
Rhode Island 1,058 791,896 748.5 
Connecticut 4,899 2,007,280 409.7 
New England 63,206 9,314,423 147.4 
United States 2,197,128 159,697,000 50.6 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Statistical Abstract of the 
United States, 1950. 
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new residents were born here, though there have been periods of growth 
by in-migration. 

The decade ahead is likely to add still another million to the number 
of persons living in the six states. Probably no other single economic fact 
will be of more importance to the region. This growing population will 
demand still further expansion of public and private facilities, and will 
provide new markets for many of the region’s producers. In this fact lie 
both the need and the opportunity for a continuing expansion of economic 
activity. Another million people by 1965 will necessitate New England’s 
finding 400,000 new jobs, of almost every imaginable variety. 

The region’s labor force is made up of the 4,000,000 persons who 
work outside their homes. It is the productivity of this work force which 
largely determines how much the people of New England can buy 
and save. 

Viewing New England as a whole, one of its chief attractions for in- 
dustry is the great diversity of available industrial sites. Communities are 
of every size, with various labor skills, varying industrial structures, con- 
trasting labor union climates, varying wage scales, varying family habits 
of work, diversified types of industrial floorspace, and, last but not least, 
varying community cooperative spirit with regard to attracting manu- 
facturers. 

Forest, farm and mineral resources in limited but possibly increasing 
quantities will permit increased employment in their fabrication if grown 
or mined under the best known methods. 

A strong, attractive force for industry is the reputation of New 
England for quality, style and precision products as well as mechanical 
and machine improvements and inventions. 

We possess an excellent supply of soft water for industrial purposes, 
but it is no longer as clean as it should be because of stream pollution. 
Careful studies must be made immediately to assure sufficient water for 
processing, recreation, and the public. 

Our power and fuel costs are not high enough to outweigh the other 
advantages of industry if the industry is otherwise properly adapted to 
New England manufacturing conditions. New England’s demand for 
more electricity is great and the power companies are actively and fin- 
ancially preparing to generate electricity from atomic energy. 

The geopraphic conditions are favorable to the development and 
maintenance of a satisfactory land transportation system and natural 
harbors suitable for building up-to-date ports. Also, along the roads and 
railways and at or near the wharves are sufficiently good building sites for 
the new plants or for revitalizing and replanning the layout of established 
firms. 
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, Table IV 
CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE IN NEW ENGLAND BY 
INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION, 1940 AND 1950 
Number* Percent Per cent of 
Industria! Classification (Thousands) | Change United States 
1940 1950 1940to50 1940 1950 


Total Civilian Labor Force 3,602 3,789 + 5.2 6.86 6.45 


Employed 3,047 3,542 6.79 6.34 
Unemployed 555 247 —S5.5 7.28 8.54 
Employed Civilian Labor Force 

Primary industriest 171 172 + 06 1.82 2.08 
Agriculture 149 141 — 5.4 1.78 1.97 
Fisheries 18 25 +39.9 14.40 14.71 
Mining + 6 +50.0 0.56 0.62 
Secondary industries 1,312 1,535 +17.0 9.72 8.30 
Manufacturing* 1,170 = 1,358 +16.2 11.07 9.62 
Durable Goods 483 618 +28.0 9.44 8.40 
Nondurable goods 662 729 =+10.1 12.55 11.10 

Not specified 25 11 —S56.0 13.66 6.01 
Construction 142 177 +246 691 Te 
Tertiary industries 1,564 1,835 +17.3 6.85 6.12 
Service 715 750 + 4.9 7.07 6.23 


Wholesale & Retail trade 519 666 +283 6.88 6.41 
Transportation, Communi- 

cation and other public 

utilities 179 209 + 16.8 5.79 4.91 

All other industries 151 210 +39.1 7.18 6.38 

+ Forestry employment is included in “all other industries.” 

* The figures in Table IV relate to the census month of April for 
both 1940 and 1950. The figures for manufacturing employment, 
in particular, are lower than annual average manufacturing em- 
ployment, which was established to be 1,433,000 in 1950. 

Note: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

Source: Bureau of the Census, U. $. Department of Commerce, and 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


Those industries adapted to New England find that its location and 
transport system permit the assembly of raw materials and prefabricated 
parts at a competitive cost. 

There is a large supply of capital in our region ready to finance new 
or expanding enterprises. Established private banks handle most loans but 
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Industrial Foundations at the community level and state credit develop- 
ment corporations utilize all the modern methods for encouraging, es- 
tablishing and financing all firms that appear to have a profitable future. 


Table V 


VALUE OF PRODUCTS—MASSACHUSETTS—1950 
SELECTED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Electrical machinery, apparatus & supplies $657,028,698 
Woolen and worsted goods $83,861,085 
Boots and shoes other than rubber 325,782,134 
Cotton goods 235,599,464 
Foundry and machine-shop products 234,476,045 
Rubber goods including tires and tubes 222,617,998 
Printing and publishing 208,845,346 
Leather: tanned, curried and finished 207,560,803 
Clothing, women’s 186,244,138 
Paper and wood pulp 183,511,947 
Textile machinery & parts 160,957,266 
Bread and other bakery products 138,110,498 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 119,612,830 
Silk and rayon goods 118,323,952 
Clothing, men’s (except work clothing) 107,850,738 
Radio apparatus and phonographs 107,287,505 
Boxes, paper 106,003,286 
Paper goods 103,789,077 
Meat packing, wholesale 103,745,145 
Furniture, including store and office fixtures 100,716,611 


The 1950 total income from all states of the ten 
Massachusetts life companies from premiums, 


interest and other sources was 1,052,430,223 


The total value of products manufactured in the 
State, according to the Massachusetts census of 


manufactures for the year 1950, was 7,645,780,531 


Sources: Manufactures 1950, No. 43, Division of Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries, Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Spectator Insurance Year Book, 1951. 


The cost of management and supervision can be held competitive if 
the present managers, industrial organizations, owners of industry and the 
educators of New England accept the responsibility for providing a steady 
supply of new managers. New England requires superior management if 
it is to survive near the top of American industry. Let us make better 
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utilization of our manpower and our investments in our educational in- 
stitutions by developing a means for New England industry to capitalize 
on the excellent training given our boys and girls. 

Superior management is necessary because our region is in transition 
as regards new industries and our lack of large quantities of natural re- 
sources in terms of minerals, farm, forest and fish products. The latter 
resources are increasing in importance as our nation’s growing population 
demands more goods and as technological and chemical improvements 
permit lower cost development of New England’s physical peography. 

The transition taking place in New England occupations is indicated 
by the following statements from the 1954 annual Report of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston: 


In 1920, New England had only seven per cent of its workers in 
farming, forestry and fishing, in contrast to the national proportion of 28 
per cent. The growth of the region’s service industries had to come, 
therefore, at the expense of manufacturing growth. Indeed, between 
1920 and 1954, the proportion of New Engiand’s work force employed in 
manufacturing dropped from 53 to 42 per cent. But the latter figure 
is still one-third greater than the national average. And it is not only 
confirmation of New England’s dependence on manufacturing, but also 
evidence of the region’s manufacturing strength in generating higher in- 
comes to support expanding service employment. 

By the sale of New England manufactured articles to the rest of the 
nation and the world, the region is able to pay for the foodstuffs and raw 
materials which it must import. And it is the incomes earned in manu- 
facturing operations which provide the basic market for a large portion of 
New England’s service industries. Unless there is discovered within the 
region some tremendously valuable raw material, New England must look 
to its manufacturing skills for maintenance of its income. 

The average level of manufacturing employment in New England in 
1953 was about the same as the 1920 level. Yet during these years, in- 
dividual incomes of an expanding population increased by one-half, even 
after adjustment for changes in price levels. Obviously a fundamental 
change in the character of New England’s manufacturing activity took 
place during that period to enable the same number of workers to support 
more people at higher income levels. 

This change, the most striking development in the region’s manu- 
facturing history, has been the shift in labor force to higher-paying, more 
productive industries—to industries in which New England’s manu- 
facturers hold a better position in relation to their competitors in 
other areas. 


The transition in manufacturing activities has been marked by the 
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significant increase in the relative importance of metal-working activities 
—up from 30 per cent of the total manufacturing employment in 1919 
to 41 per cent of the total in 1954. Other durable-goods manufacturing 
also increased slightly, so that the proportion of total manufacturing ac- 
counted for by nondurable-goods industries decreased from 63 to 51 per 
cent of the total. 

Between 1947 and 1953, 63 per cent of all new manufacturing jobs 
added to the region’s economy were in just two product categories—elec- 
trical machinery and transportation equipment. The demand for elec- 
tronic parts, radar, aircraft instruments, fire control devices, aircraft and 
naval ships all energized expansion of the metalworking branch of New 
England manufacturing. 

The transition in manufacturing activity means that New England 
is making improved use of its most important recource-manpower. The 
New England labor force is being steadily “upgraded.” Output from an 
hour of labor in the durable-goods industries now exceeds output from a 
comparable hour in the nondurables by 10 per cent. The average net 
product per manhour in New England’s expanding industries in 1952 
was $3.94 as against $2.86 in the industries which have contracted 
since 1919. 

New England’s internal geographic, economic, cultural and demo- 
graphic conditions, at present and historically, are such that a small region 
has achieved remarkable progress by any measurement that may be used to 
test the success of a civilization. New England’s regional assets permit 
her to grow rapidly in economic and cultural terms and, at the same time, 
to live in a healthy economic state during a trying period of transition. 
This change, the decline in textiles and growth in metals coupled with the 
increasing importance of the service industries has been accomplished with 
relative ease. In other words, the highly complex, diversified and in- 
dustrially and financially experienced New England business world is able 
to adequately build an already highly advanced business structure to 
greater heights. 

New England buys and sells a large part of its food and raw materials 
from outside the region. Our region’s advantages in these respects promise 
to be better in the next 50 years than in the last 50! Why? 

Of first importance is New England’s location in and near to the 
Urban-Industrial Region of Eastern United States and industrial Canada. 
In the United States this region—east of the Mississippi River and north 
of Arkansas, Tennessee, and North Carolina—possesses 60.26% of the 
nation’s population (it had 66% im 1900), on only 22.5% of its area; it 
employed 65% of the nation’s non-agricultural werkers and 74% of the 
workers in manufacturing in April, 1952, (76.2% in 1948 and 75% in 
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1939); 68.1% of the total income paid to individuals in the nation go 
to inhabitants of this area, while 53% of the contracts for new construc- 
tion of plants valued at over $100,000 each were awarded to this area 
between July 1945 and June 1951. 


This area, dominant for 50 years, has not lost much of its actual part 
of the nation’s productive capacity in spite of large percentage increases in 
other parts of the nation. 

The South, for example, had 23% of the nation’s population in 1900 
and 22.4% in 1949! Its share of non-agricultural workers is 17.4% and 
manufacturing employment had fallen from 15.3% in 1939 to 14.7% 
in 1952. 

What is the answer? The urban-industrial area has been the leader 
for decades. It will continue to possess a major portion of the population, 
industry and income of the nation in the decades ahead. It is one of, if 
not the leading area in the world where relatively few people possess just 
about the best combination of plentiful resources making for low cost 
production of a great variety of the most necessary and best quality foods, 
feeds, industrial crops and raw materials and fuels for industry, while at 
the same time possessing superior capital equipment plus able industrial 
and financial management and labor supply. It has the resource base for 
a large increase in population with continued high per capita income and 
the type of climate, soil, topography, forests, grass, water supply, iron, 
coal, transportation avenues and facilities, as well as an excellent location 
to the foreign areas with the greatest likelihood to advance economically 
in the succeeding decades. Thus, growing world markets and new sources 
of raw materials will enhance its inherently rich environment. 

The United States is a great maritime nation. At present 37% of 
our people live within 100 miles of our seacoasts and estuaries on only 
15.4% of our land area. Fifty-seven per cent of all the people living 
within 100 miles of the sea in the United States, live in Virginia and to 
the north. Fifty-seven per cent of our manufacturing plants are located 
in states bordering the sea. Seacoast fringes will become even more im- 
portant as industrial and population centers during the next 50 years. 
New England’s foreign trade is high in value. 

The Northeast, with its coastal fringes and deep waterways extending 
ocean advantages far inland, is discovering new markets in the South and 
Pacific coastal areas of rapid population growth. The changing economics 
of those areas promise to raise the total demand as well as individual in- 
comes so that the Northeast will find a larger market than ever before 
for its products. Canadian growth in population and industry is also 
maritime and in eastern Canada giving nearby suitable markets for New 
England products. 
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Table VI 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MERCHANDISE 
AND IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE FOR CONSUMPTION 
BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS OF NEW ENGLAND 


(Value in Dollars) 1951. 


Customs Districts Exports Imports 
Maine & New Hampshire 34,410,029 103,971,891 
Vermont 129,017,079 201,836,542 
Massachusetts 77,591,576 880,604,579 
Rhode Island 795,854 — 45,276,089 
Connecticut 44,323 23,209,901 
New England 241,858,861 1,254,899,002 

Source: Quarterly Summary of Foreign Commerce, January- 
December, 1951. 


Population, viewed from the world point of view, is distributed so as 
to give the Northeast marked advantages for sales of its products. Also, 
most of the increase in purchasing power in the years ahead will come in 
the heavily populated areas bordering the north and south Atlantic 
Oceans, which lie in its market area. Both coasts of South America, the 
Caribbean, the west and Mediterranean coasts of Africa, the richly de- 
veloped regions of Europe and eastern Canada are buying an increasing 
amount of our goods. Oriental, that is, Pacific Ocean nations, with over 
one half of the world’s population, will not buy as many goods or develop 
as rapidly economically as the countries surrounding the Atlantic Ocean. 
Any great economic development in the countries of the Pacific will 
benefit the business men of the Eastern United States most in the years 
immediately ahead. Why? Because the manufacturers in the eastern 
United States produce the goods most needed to advance the economic 
expansion of the Orient. The Orient’s first need will be plants to produce 
basic materials such as steel, cement, copper, aluminum, machinery and 
transportation equipment. Quality, reputation and experience in build- 
ing and servicing such installations are the monopoly of our established 
firms of the northeastern United States. They will supply most of this 
demand. 

When basic industrial needs are met there will be demand from the 
Orient for machinery and equipment to build consumer goods plants, 
such as textile, plastic, electronic and shoe machinery. The East will 
supply them. 

Consumer products will eventually be bought by the Oriental 
countries. By that time, some 20 to 50 years from now, the closer loca- 
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tion of the Pacific Coast states to the Orient will give them some ad- 
vantage. 

Perhaps New England’s greatest advantage is its location in relation 
to the mineral, forest and food resources of the North and South Atlantic 
drainage basins. This results from two conditions. First, our nation’s de- 
mand for steel, automobiles, petroleum, copper, lead, zinc, aluminum, and 
chemical products is so great that home supplies are inadequate. Further- 
more, low-cost production of these products requires huge plants con- 
suming tremendous quantities of raw materials. These plants must locate 
at seaboard on the Atlantic or Gulf coasts to assure themselves of suf- 
ficient supplies of raw materials from domestic and foreign sources, most © 
of which will come from the stores of the north and south Atlantic 
oceans. The coastal fringes of the Eastern Seaboard and the banks of our 
rivers will be the site of many of the new plants in these industries in 
the future. 

Current and new products made of metals, plastics, chemicals, farm 
and forest materials require the mixing of many different substances from 
many lands. Concerns producing them must locate at a transportation 
foci near or adjacent to markets. New York City and adjacent areas, in- 
cluding New England, are the greatest manufacturing center or region in 
the world. Its pre-eminence is in large part due to its excellent position 
for assembling raw materials and moving the finished products. 

New England is conscious of its many problems of living. However, 
its store of knowledge and experience gained through centuries of adapting 
to a highly diversified geographic and eco-cultural environment plus its 
advantages of location near to and as part of the section of the world with 
the most promise of growth in the years immediately ahead, guarantees a 
marked growth in all phases of New England living. 
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cultivation. Muskie and Coffin provide unusually intelligent leadership. 
Both are vitally alert to the need for effective alternatives in American 
politics. Muskie must somehow try to advance his program with a Re- 
publican controlled legislature and a Republican Governor’s Council, a 
difficult trick at best. 

On the other hand, Muskie is not without some Republican support, 
and his colleague, Coffin, has always insisted that the Democrats were 
building for 1956. In 1954 local issues and local circumstances helped to 
shape their partial victory, but their future enterprise will be conditioned 
by the shape of national events to come. If we really want to understand 
what is happening in Maine, perhaps the time has come to reconstruct the 
basic hypothesis to read: As America goes, so goes Maine. 


The Various Radicalism of Vernon Parrington 
By Theodore Friend* 


Just a score of American years ago, in the poor and weary thirties, 
Vernon Parrington’s Main Currents in American Thought was at the 
height of its influence. It captured a Pulitzer Prize and a large reading 
public as well as assent from intellectuals and scholars. For the many who 
were financially unsure or intellectually impoverished, there was refresh- 
ment in the rushing stream of Parrington’s thinking, and delight in his 
shooting of metaphorical rapids. Charles Beard crowed at the appearance 
of the first volume: “Now it appears that Mr. Parrington is about to start 
an upheaval in American literary criticism. He has yanked Miss Beautiful 
Letters out of the sphere of the higher verbal hokum and fairly set her in 
the way that leads to contact with pulsating reality—that source and in- 
spiration of all magnificent literature.” Only a dozen years later did 
truly critical scalpels begin to lay Parrington open, and even yet his large 
following” suggests that few have had the sight, sensitive and surgical, of 
his complete anatomy. 

What of this work, still so highly regarded and widely used as a text- 
book? Upon close inspection it may appear to be all too fleetingly the 
work of a partisan populist, later an active progressive, 2 man who, in 
brooding confusion, mixed Jeffersonian humanism and Marxian econom- 
ism. It may appear in part to be a period piece, a loosely camouflaged 
autobiography. 

In peeling the apple of personality to get at its core, what is first 
noticeable is that quality in Parrington which justifies the description, 
“child of the Enlightenment,” his noble conception of the greatness which 
awaits mankind and his melioristic faith. The description of him given 
by an intimate friend pictures many of the characteristics of the ideal 
colonial gentleman-farmer; he delighted in architecture as a hobby and 
poetry as a pastime, and “no gentleman of the eighteenth century was 
more conscious of the charms of good discourse.”* The friend, and editor 


* Graduate student at Yale University. This essay was awarded the George Parmly 
Day prize for 1954-1955 offered by the Yale University Press to the 
of a New England University whose essay, written in the normal course of his work, 
was selected for publication in the BULLETIN. The prize is fifty dollars in books 
on the social sciences chosen from the current list of the Yale University Press. 

1 “Fresh Air in American Letters,” The Nation, CKXIV (May 18, 1927), 561. 

2 In the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXIX (Sept. 1952), 289-302, appeared 
an article by John Walton Caughey: “Historian’s Choice: Results of a Poll 
cently published American History and Biography.” Parrington’s work led 
rest with 84 votes of 103 possible. 

3 E. H. Eby, “Vernon Louis Parrington,” Main Currents, Ill, vii. 
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of the final volume of Main Currents, goes on, overwaxing over-Parring- 
tonian in style: 


When he described Jefferson “with his aristocratic 

head set on a plebian frame” he was unconsciously des- 

cribing himself, for there was a deep love of the soil in 

Parrington. One saw it, surprisingly, in his hands. They 

were thick and sturdy, blunted at the ends as if from too 

much delving into the black loam of his flower garden, 

where roses, peonies, and crocuses were cherished com- 

panions, and the delight of his leisure hours.* 
Unsentimental and considerably more perceptive is Howard Mumford 
Jones’ observation of Parrington’s “inability to comprehend human beings 
who do not accept the eighteenth century ideal of a man.”* This inclina- 
tion is noticeable not only in his acidulous remarks on modern businessmen 
(all modern businessmen) and the sour flavor of his final volume, but 
also in the lyrical prose which marks the end of the first, as he celebrates 
great men, establishing himself in their company. For example, a passage 
on Philip Freneau: 


The cloud of calumny that long obscurbed his virtues is 

dissipating, and we discover in him an eager child of an 

age of democratic aspiration, the friend and advocate of 

social justice. Like Paine and Jefferson and Franklin, he 

was a notable American, who gave himself unselfishly to 

the work of furthering the common wellbeing. “It was 

a long and stormy life,” says Forman, “and it was lived 

for human rights and human freedom”—Still on the 

people’s, still on Freedom’s side; still in the cause of man 

severely true.® 
In the twentieth century, however, Parrington felt lonely, and for com- 
pany he went so far as to say that “For all his modernity and the dis- 
illusion learned from Pullman-car philosophers, Sinclair Lewis is still an 
echo of Jean Jacques and the golden hopes of the Enlightenment—thin 
and far off, no doubt, but still an authentic echo.”* The petunia-cul- 
tivating professor—having proclaimed a bond of amity with Sinclair 
Lewis (the flame-faced, goose-voiced aberration, Sinclair Lewis)—goes 
on to establish his absolute enmity towards Babbitt: 

An empty soul, he is the symbol of our common empti- 

ness. Historically he marks the final passing in America 

of the civilization that came from the fruitful loins of 


the eighteenth century. For a hundred and fifty years 
western civilization has sustained its hopes on the rich 


4 Ibid., ix. 

5 The Theory of American Literature, p. 143. 
6 Main Currents, I, 380. 

7 Ibid., Il, 367. 
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nourishment provided by the great age of the Enlighten- 

ment....It was a noble dream... but it was slowly 

dissipated by an encompassing materialism that came 

likewise out of the eighteenth century. Faith in ma- 

chinery came to supersede faith in man. ... And now we 

have fallen so low that our faith in justice, progress, the 

potentialities of human nature, the excellence of de- 

mocracy, is stricken with pernicious anemia, and even 

faith in the machine is dying. Only science remains to 

take the place of the old romantic creed, and science 

with its psychology and its physics is fast reducing man 

to a complex bundle of glands, at the mercy of a 

mechanistic universe. ... The outlook is not promising, 

but until a new faith emerges from the test-tube Sinclair 

Lewis will wander in the bogs of disillusion.® 
This forlorn paragraph makes clear the justice of another of Jones’ re- 
marks—that Parrington could easily be imagined chatting with Dr. 
Johnson, the eighteenth-century Tory, because they share certain assump- 
tions about man in society, but in a Kafka-world, Parrington is astonish- 
ingly out-of-his-time.® 

As mournful child of the Enlightenment, then, Parrington was ana- 

chronistic; so also was he as fervent disciple of Populism. He had once 
run for minor office on the Populist ticket in Kansas, where he had grown 
up. When he returned to teach after a college career at Harvard (where 
he left no mark, but apparently received a brand of bitterness) it was to 
a Kansas smoldering with political friction. William Allen White, who 
had graduated from the College of Emporia where Parrington taught, 
summed up one side in an editorial which became nationally famous: 

Whiat’s the matter with Kansas? We all know; yet here 

we are at it again.... For fear some hint that the state 

had become respectable might percolate through the 

civilized portions of the nation, we have decided to send 

three or four harpies out lecturing, telling the people that 

Kansas is raising hell and letting the corn go to 

weed. ... That’s the stuff! Give the prosperous man the 

dickens!. .. Whoop it up for the ragged trousers; put the 

lazy, greasy fizzle, who can’t pay his debts, on the altar, 

and bow down and worship him. Let the state ideal be 

high. What we need is not the respect of our fellow 

men, but the chance to get something for nothing.’® 
Such exclamatory sarcasm, plus the garbled deprecatory allusion to Mary 
Lease, suggest the emotional intensity of the times, which, on the part of 


8 Ibid., p. 369. 
9 Jones, p. 143. 
10 The Autobiography of William Allen White, pp. 279-80. 
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the farmers reached evangelical pitch: 

The upheaval that took place. . . can hardly be diagnosed 

as a political campaign. It was a religious revival, a 

crusade, a pentecost of politics in which a tongue of 

flame sat upon every man and each spake as the spirit 

gave him utterance.’! | 
It was with agrarian factions that Parrington associated himself—with 
such intensity that he was able, later, to read into the history of the nation 
a hundred years previous the same simple issue of ragged trousers versus 
“a government of Wall Street, by Wall Street and for Wall Street.” 
Hence the curiously anachronistic language of the following passage: 

At bottom it was no other than this, that the law of 

business must be made the law of the land, and that any 

populistic tampering with such law was wicked and an- 

archistic. How determining was this spirit in the matter 

of the Constitutional Convention is sufficiently well 

known. In the new constitution certain practices of 

populistic majorities were estopped—the emission of bills 

of credit and paper money.... There were still gaps in 

the law of business through which populistic majorities 

might force their bills. To stop those gaps and complete 

the great work of rendering business secure was the pro- 

blem to which Marshall addressed himself; and in the 

Yazoo Fraud case and the Dartmouth College case, he 

brought the long Federalistic struggle to a triumphant 

issue. 
Thus a term coined early in the 1890’s'* for a third party predominantly 
composed of midwestern farmers is used by Parrington to describe what 
he conceives to be the great traduced majority in our early national his- 
tory. This is indeed a feat of semantic juggling, and nakedly revealing of 
his biases. A further example of Parrington’s magnification of the im- 
portance of the farmer movement occurs apropos the Bryan-McKinley 
elcetion: 


In 1896 Populism gained control of the Democratic 
party and entered on its great campaign to establish the 
principle of democracy at Washington. It was 
the last mortal struggle between agrarianism and 
capitalism. .. . 
Such a statement is ludicrous in its Jonah-swallowed-the-whale backward- 
ness.'® Furthermore, it baldly and in bland manner equates “the principle 


11 Elizabeth N. Barr, Kansas and Kansas, 2:1148-9; cited in John D. Hicks, The 
Populist Revolt, p. 159. 

12 The phrase is that of Mary Lease, quoted in Hicks, p. 160. 

13 Main Currents, II, 25. Underlining mine. 

14 Hicks, pp. 238-9n. 

15 Main Currents, Ill, 266. 

16 Hicks, pp. 340-79, makes clear who gained control over whom. 
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of democracy” and “agrarianism.” These remarks typify Parrington’s un- 
differentiated approval of rebelliousness: a lonely rebel himself, vicariously 
he revels in aggrandizing vociferous minorities, especially when their com- 
plaints harmonize with his own agrarian experience. 

Although Populism is one of his favorite minority movements, to 
describe Parrington thus and be done does not meet the necessity of 
illuminating some of his other characteristics. There remain elements in 
his outlook which allow, for instance, a favorable appraisal of John 
Adams, measured praise for John Calhoun, as well as ecstasy over Walt 
Whitman, Brooklyn boy and singer of cities. Probably the most satis- 
factory explanation of the source of some of Parrington’s other canons of 
judgment comes from considering him among the school of thought de- 
scribed by Morton G. White as the “revolt against formalism.” 

In examining the group of thinkers who provided the relativistic 
rationale for Progressivism, that restless, hopeful tendency of thought 
which animated much of America prior to the First World War, White 
finds that common to men of such varied interests as John Dewey, Thor- 
stein Veblen, the younger Holmes, Charles Beard, and James Harvey 
Robinson, there were two general viewpoints, “historicism” and “cultural 
organicism,” one “the attempt to explain facts by reference to earlier 
facts.... the attempt to find explanations and relevant material in social 
sciences other than the one which is primarily under investigation.”!" 
Certainly with this broad tide of thinking Parrington was closely attuned, 
and the relation of his writings to those of Beard, Holmes, and Robinson 
can be described as intimately sympathetic. Historicism infects Main 
Currents to such an evtent as to appear as that grotesque swelling called 
“presentism.” And Parrington’s essay into cultural organicism was such 
a distinctive innovation in the field of American intellectual history for 
one to ascribe this as the primary reason for the success of his work. In 
considering collectively early theologians, colonial pamphleteers, political 
philosophers and economic theorists as well as professional writers and 
amateur diarists, Parrington demonstrated societal seamlessness with 
startling effectiveness. A variety of definition-problems have cropped up 
since he vigorously extended the concept of “literature” far beyond the 
“narrowly belleletristic,” but when a pioneer enters a forest there is con- 
siderable clearing to be done. And of those critics of Parrington who 
decry the absence of scientific and philosophic thought in his pages, one 
may well ask if a pioneer has to build skyscrapers. 

The initial conception of Main Currents seems to have occurred near 
the very zenith of progressivism. Early mention of the pioneer work 


1T Morton G. White, Social Thought in America, p. 12. 
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which was to sever American literary history from the service of teacup 
critics such as Barrett Wendell, came in 1918, when the secretary of 
Parrington’s class at Harvard sent out a questionnaire to ascertain how the 
silver anniversary alumni were doing. Now a professor at Washington, 
he replied that he had spent “the past five years in study and writing, up 
to my ears in the economic interpretation of American history, getting the 
last lingering Harvard prejudices out of my system”!*—which would 
seem to date this interest, in an active form, at least, from the appearance 
of Charles Beard’s An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution in 
1913. The way for Beard, in turn, had been prepared by J. Allen Smith’s 
The Spirit of American Government, a truly remarkable study of class 
pressures, considering the time of its appearance, 1907, the year before 
Parrington left Oklahoma as the result of “‘a political cyclone.”"® The 
person of Smith, also a professor at Washington, and the writings of Beard 
seem to have been of enormous influence on Parrington, a force which ac- 
companied him into Progressivism, a force which he acknowledged in 
dedicating Main Currents to Smith, and which he evaluated, just a few 
minutes before his own death, in an introduction to Smith’s post-humous 
work, The Growth and Decadence of Constitutional Government. In that 
essay, Parrington reflected thus: 

In its consideration of the causes of so great a mis- 
carriage, the liberalism of the early years of the century 

came finally to question the system of government laid 

down in the fundamental law. Considered historically 

perhaps the chief contribution of the Progressive move- 

ment to American political thought was its discovery 

of the essentially undemocratic nature of the federal 


constitution.”° 


The basic incompatibility of the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution was the theme that Smith and Beard had inaugurated; the 
Progressive Movement was to explore its practical application in politics, 
and Parrington made it central in a new venture: the interpretation of 
American thought as a contest between the “rights of man” and the 
“rights of property.” This idea and its corollary, the incompatibility of 
the Constitution with the Declaration of Independence, are responsible for 
the central theme of Main Currents, and for its presentation in dualistic 
form. Hence follows the simplistic assertion that French humanitarian 
philosophy was dominant in 1776 and English Whiggery in 1789, as the 
two fought a battle for supremacy in America.” Hofstadter has de- 


18 Alfred Kazin, On Native Grounds, p. 157. 
19 [bid. 
20 xi. 
21 Main Currents, I, 267-73. 
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molished2? this claim, and therefore much which follows from it also 
collapses, so that Parrington’s writing remains as testimony to the dangers 
inherent in James Harvey Robinson’s “New History,” with its temptation 
to mold the past into a tool for Progressive carpentry—history too di- 
dactically conceived as a weapon for present re-education. 

The influence of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. cannot be separated 
from Beard’s and Robinson’s, in the simple statement that “The new 
school of criticism was historical rather than legalistic.”** There are, 
however, numerous passages in Main Currents, in which an untempered 
distaste for the legalistic mind are displayed. These include, for example, 
Parrington’s implied applause of Jefferson’s “frank contempt for all 
legalists,”2* and his distaste for the Loyalist lawyer Daniel Leonard, whose 
“appeal was primarily to the law and the constitution...tagged with 
references to statutes like a proper lawyer’s brief.”*° Men like Leonard and 
Otis, who held it a maxim that the King can do no wrong are without 
hesitation relegated to Parrington’s blacklist, for any appeals to written 
law or invested authority are only hindrances to the enactment of revolu- 
tionary postulates. Similarly, discussing earlier colonial history, Parring- 
ton blasts all absolutists. Just as lawyers in the Revolutionary era were 
inclined to act in the King’s interest, so magistrates in Puritan days were 
God’s legal agents on earth. God and King being illegitimate sources of 
power to the Progressive mind, Parrington is quick to judge them as evil 
even in their own day: “In theocratic philosophy, therefore, the magistrate 
became no other than God’s vice-regent, with authority beyond popular 
limitation or control.”*® To Parrington, “popular limitation or control” 
is a principal so intimately meaningful, and an axiom so closely inter- 
twined with contemporary issues so as to amount, itself, to an absolute of 
proportions almost as staggering as those of Puritan days. Thus it is that 
any man suspected of pretensions to more than judicial relativism draws 
down on himself Parrington’s critical shillelagh. 

Another type of human likely to get a whipping from the professor 
at Washington is the man unlucky enough to be in the upper income 
brackets. To attribute this to the influence of Veblen’s The Theory of 
the Leisure Class would be unjustified, but certainly it is likely that the 
writings of this farm-bred iconoclast, who delighted in attacking any 
interests that looked vested, or appeared even comfortable, would bring 
delight to Parrington’s heart. Franklin becomes a hero, for one thing, 


22 Richard Hofstadter in Journal of the History of Ideas, Oct. 1941, pp. 391-400. 
23 Main Currents, II, xxv. 

24 Ibid., Il, 12. 

25 Ibid., I, 208. 

26 Ibid., p. 46. 
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because he was “a plebeian in an aristrocratic age.”*" And, on the other 
side, those with the temerity to remain aristocrats in an age becoming 
plebeian are given short shrift: 

For a generation few respectable New Englanders raised 

their voices in defense of democracy, but gentlemen of 

principle and property followed the lead of the little 

clique that was driving straight towards the Hartford 

Conveéntion—blind sailors navigating the Dead Sea of 

Federalist pessimism. . . . 

Although Parrington will not listen to New Englanders such as 


Fisher Ames discourse on the licentiousness of democracy, he does give a 
friendly hearing to another critic dubious of the new government, Hugh 
Henry Brackenridge. The latter, who saw no innate goodness in the 
Whisky Rebellion, but feared its expression of lawlessness, commented that 
the demagogue in a democracy was playing the same art as the courtier in 
a monarchy: “Those who say... vox populi vox dei, offer up an incense | 
to flattery, as impious as the worshippers of the Caesars.”*° Parrington is 
prepared to accept this, and admiringly exclaims, ““A stout and unrepent- 
ant democrat, he was no visionary to shut his eyes to unpleasant facts lest 
they disturb the truth....He was a realist concerned with realities.”®° 
Now the burden of Brackenridge’s complaint does not so radically differ 
from that of Ames, yet Parrington is not disposed to listen to the latter. 
Why? Ames was a Boston lawyer who wore tie-wig and small-clothes; 
Brackenridge a coonskin wearer living on the frontier. “One may do a 
worse service to democracy than to point out its faults. Brackenridge was 
no truckler either to King George or to his neighbors. Living in the midst 
of a coonskin democracy, he refused to believe that there was any par- 
ticular virtue in coonskin. It is not the cap but what is under it that 9 
signifies.”*! In other words, the only people whom Parrington will suffer 7 
to be “realists” are backwoodsmen, or men somehow close to the soil; in 7 
Boston, remnants of an angry God or remembrances of an English paren- 
tage and heritage are not “real.” In still other words, Parrington is not 
keen to discern what is under one’s headgear. 

Another example of Parrington’s eagerness to hear men of the soil is 
the case of Hector St. John de Crevecoeur, who also “was an embodiment 
of the generous spirit of French revolutionary thought, a man whom Jef- 
ferson would have liked for a neighbor.”** The passages which Parrington 


Ibid., p. 164. 
Ibid., 11, 278. 

Modern Chivalry, 1846 ed., quoted in Ibid., I, 394. 
Main Currents, 1, 391. 

Ibid., p. 395. 
Ibid., p. 147. 
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selects for quotation are those with a singularly Turnerian flavor: 

An European when he first arrives, seems limited in his 

intentions, as well as in his views; but he very suddenly 

alters his scale... he no sooner breathes our air than he 

forms new schemes, and embarks in designs he never 

would have thought of in his country. . . . From nothing 

to start into being, to become a free man, invested with 

lands, to which every municipal blessing is annexed! 

What a change indeed! Ic is in consequence of that 

change that he comes an American. . . . 
Parfrington with gladness listens to this European’s description of the 
Americanization of immigrants, exulting at the transformation as only a 
middle class Midwesterner could, one who used swap stories with William 
Allen White and the gang in the corner bookstore in Emporia, Kansas. 
(Vernon Parrington used to throw a pretty mean curve for the Emporia 
Browns.) 

Taking a summary view of the elements of historical judgment with 
which Parrington operated, some are directly derived from personal com- 
mitments (the agrarian fervor of his Populist leaning and his Progressive 
zeal for social justice) and at least one from a personal abandonment (his 
anti-Harvard bias, which broadened into antipathy for all Bostom).*® 
From his life on the Great Plains and his teaching im the Far West, he 
developed what might be called a “Turnerian disposition,” an inclination 
to a heroic-mystic concept of the frontier which served him as sufficient 
explanation of a variety of phenomena which were left loose and un- 
attached by his Anti-formalism. These inclinations and dispositions— 
one can hardly see them as under disciplinary control—these were not all. 
In an unpublished letter to a radical journalist Parrington remarked in 
1928: 

I was a good deal of a Marxian, and perhaps still am, al- 
though a growing sense of the complexity of social 
forces makes me somewhat distrustful of the sufficiency 
of Marxist formulae. You were quite shrewd... in 
commenting on my use of the word liberal. That word 
I used deliberately and for reasons that will be obvious 
to you. I could see no harm and some good in using the 


33 Crevecoeur, Letters of am American Farmer, 1904 ed., pp. 76, 79, quoted in Main 
Currents, I, 143. 

84 William Allen White, Autobiography, pp. 287, 302. 

35 Of William Dean Howells: “Not only did he accept Lowell and Holmes and Long- 
fellow at the Boston rating, but he regarded the lesser group of cultivated Boston 
gentlemen with partial eyes. It would have been far better for his art if like Hamlin 
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Garland he had never been received within the charmed circle; if he had had to make | 7 
, his way alone.” (Main Currents, Il, 251). Garland escaped the curse: “Fortunately ia 
he enrolled in the Boston Public Library instead of at Harvard, and his formless 
F radicalisms there found food im plenty.” (Ibid., p. 292). 
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term, and warping it pretty well to the left. As a matter 

of fact, in my first .draft I used the word radical 

throughout, and only on revising did I substitute the 

other.** 
At the bottom of his sloppy pudding of radicalism lies what was meant to 
be a binding ingredient—a Marxism of which Parrington grew dubious 
with an increasing “sense of the complexity of social forces.” After four 
years of silent work on Main Currents, Parrington was still in enough of a 
Marxist seizure to say that 

Shakespeare was the cleverest of climbers and necessarily 

he stood cap in hand in the presence of gentlemen. The 

dramatist of universal human nature, the poet of all 

time, was eager to assert his servility by befouling all 

underlying human nature....The divinity that doth 

hedge a king sufficed him; he served his tory patron and 

prospered. He was more concerned to become the first 

citizen of Stratford than to hold the broadest realms of 

poesy in fee. Clearly the economist may score some 

palpable hits upon the humanist in his exposition of 

those spacious times.** 
In the ten years which intervened before the appearance of Main Currents, 
Parrington was to soften his tone considerably, but the final work 
demonstrates that he did not nearly attain an equilibrium among the 
various forces driving him: the dogma of economic determinism, Anti- 
Formalist relativism, Jeffersonian hopes, Populistic demands. In 1917 he 
encapsuled his ideas in this form: 

But the mercantile aristocracy has rarely triumphed 

openly. Its arrogance has been held in check by the raass 

strength of the agrarian democracy. ...Our literature 

has been timid and weak.... The reality of America 

has not been good enough to serve its ends. It has been 

as aristocratic as it dared. From Cotton Mather to 

Mather Byles its Puritan rebelliousness modified its ar- 

dour and was making ready to slide over into toryism; 

from the Hartford wits through Irving and Cooper it 

was polemically federalistic; from Halleck and Willis 

to Aldrich and Godkin it was omnisciently laissez-faire, 

urbanely contemptuous of all agrarian heresies, politely 

persuaded of the finality of capitalism. The note of re- 

bellion is rare in its pages, the attitude of conformity is 

characteristic.... Under diverse masquerades the same 

face looks out at us—the aristocracy of the theocratic 


36 Quoted in Kazin, On Native Grounds, p. 159. 

87 Quoted in Vernon Parrington, Jr., ed., “Vernon Parrington’s View: Economics and 
Criticism,” Pacific Northwest Quarterly, XLIV (July, 1953), p. 102. Young 
Parrington ascribes his father’s belligerence in this essay to “academic rebelliousness.” 
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dream, the aristocracy of the tory, the aristocracy of 

property, the aristocracy of nature, ... the aristocracy 
of capitalism, the aristocracy of culture... . How rarely 
do we come upon a sympathetic portrayal of native 
ideals!—in Franklin, in Paine and Jefferson and Freneau 
and Barlow, in Emerson and Thoreau, in the younger 
Lowell and Whitman and Mark Twain—and where 
else?. .. In quantity the literature of democracy is small 
by comparison with the literature of aristocracy; smaller 
still is the literature of agrarianism. The great body of 
plain Americans have never got into our literature; the 
farmer has remained a “hayseed” unworthy to engage 
cultivated pens. Not until it was passing did Hamlin 
Garland put into literature the passionate reality of 
agrarianism, and that was in the days when democracy 
was becoming respectable.** 

Main Currents, ten years later, is somewhat more sober, but it is in- 
escapably the work of a passionate agrarian, possessed by an indistinctly 
® differentiated rebelliousness, a love of revolt which expressed itself vari- 
ously against aristocrats and absolutists, capitalists and Federalists, 
lawyers, preachers, and Easterners. Parrington saw little but evil in the 
dominant political forces of his later years, and in the social forces, 
nothing but ill. Granville Hicks once commented: “What Parrington 
needed was a concept of determinism that would encompass all, not merely 
some of the facts.”° Parrington’s failure to blush redder, however, 


fae hardly looks now like his chief shortcoming. Instead, the flaws in Main 
fm Currents derive from this very same radical partisanship, a force in his 
lam descriptions and judgments whose torsion tortures the truth. Main 
4 Currents, thus, remains as an innovation in intellectual history, written 
fe with memorable verve, but whose very passion in synthesis leads to crudity 


in criticism. Standing as a landmark, but falling as a monument, Par- 
rington’s work, built with the frail materials of rigid and anachronistic 
rebelliousness, crumbles into shreds, fragmentarily memorable: poetic 
partisanship. . . zeal for social justice. 


Science and Society, 1 (Fall, 


1939), p. 457. 
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ECONOMICS AND YOU. By Sol Holt. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1954. 550 pp. $3.48.) 


On the whole it has been a pleasure to read this book. It is extremely 
attractive, one which should appeal to the adolescent. It speaks to him 
in his own terms. He can see himself as a consumer—a buyer of tooth- 
paste, nail polish, chopsuey, books, and pencils. Goods are expressed in 
terms of sunshine, bathing suits, hot dogs and soda pop. In this interest- 
ing, pertinent and intelligible language, Holt introduces the “dismal 
science” to his reader. 

The author demonstrates in another way his awareness of his con- 
sumer; he is careful to speak in language which is not over his head. It 
appears that Holt aimed at a junior high reading level with senoir high 
illustrations. If so, he succeeded. Nor is it only his language. The cover 
design, the illustrations, both verbal and visual, and the activities bring 
economics within the experiences of the students. 

The teaching aids generally provide for activities within students’ 
grasp. There are questions on the chapter; there are the familiar word 
lists, self-tests, and topics for debate and panel discussion. Beyond these 
are the “activity problems” which can personalize economics even more. 
One such is an analysis of the insurance owned by a family; another pro- 
vides for an analysis of the labels on canned goods in the local grocery 
store. In addition, the appendix furnishes excellent assistance in the read- 
ing and interpretation of charts and graphs and in listing definitions. 

This book, attractive as it is, has some serious weaknesses. In this, it 
is a product of these troublesome times. In his preface the author sets 
forth three basic purposes: (1) To teach “an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of our free enterprise system,” (2) To “make this book interesting 
and intelligible to young people,” and (3) To “assist teachers in planning 
lessons and to help students in obtaining mastery of the subject.” As to 
the latter two, Holt appears to have succeeded admirably. As to the first, 
he has fallen into the use of the cliche, the inaccurate and unfortunate one 
of identifying free enterprise with capitalism and capitalism with de- 
mocracy. This premise seems to be been followed throughout much of 
the book, particularly in the first and the last chapters. He presents a 
black versus white approach—capitalism or free enterprise versus com- 
munism, capitalism versus communism and fascism. While all of this is 
partly true, the danger is in the presentation of extremes. There is the 
almost complete identification of democracy with free enterprise. There 
is the complete disregard of “the middle way.” Surely this is neither a 
picture of the American system nor of democracy itself. If the teacher 
wants to teach, as Holt says he does, an appreciation of the “free Ameri- 
can system.” he should clarify for his students the economics of the de- 
mocratic state. One of the secrets of American greatness is probably the 
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fact that we have avoided the narrow ideological approach. Rather, we 
have all through our history applied free enterprise, some regulation, sub- 
sidization, and the social approach. In some cases we have found all of 
these good; in others, all have been bad. Would it not be better for the 
writer to have presented the glory of the mixed system? 

Nowhere in this book is the word socialism used. It is not defined. 
There is no reference to either the British approach or the Scandinavian. 
There is only this contrast between capitalism and free enterprise on the 
one hand and communism and fascism on the other. This blind spot of 
the author, a product of the hysteria of the age, does both himself and the 
students who use this book a disservice. Unfortunately this weakness is in 
the area where clear thinking in our age of crisis is a vital necessity. This 
book does not help to furnish much help to the student who wants to 
understand the American system. It will take a highly skilled teacher to 
undo the damage which is done. He is forced to explain the reality of the 
industrial civilization with increasing demands for government endeavor. 

Technically this book is an excellent one. In the main, the scholar- 
ship is acceptable. The teaching aids generally are more than adequate. 
The teacher must decide for himself whether or not the narrow interpreta- 
tion of the American system is a sufficient “Achilles heel” for him to re- 
ject this book. 
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